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The Pournal of Belles Wcttres, 


THE COMET. 


All scientific eyes have already taken a peep 
at the Comet; it is now visible in a northeast 
direction, notwithstanding some absurd news- 
paper paragraphs, which, while puffing soap 
and other bubbles, pretended that all the science 
displayed in calculating its appearance was er- 
roneous. 

In the last Foreign Quarterly Review, three 
recent German works are noticed, furni-hing 
some important particulars respecting this visi- 
ter. ‘he reviewer has ably compressed these 
particulars into as small a compass as possible, 
nearly as follows. After explaining the origin 
of this being called Halley’s Comet, he pro- 
ceeds :— 


“Two French mathematicians, Pontécoulant and Da. 
moiseau, have distinguished themselves by their calcu- 
lations of the next appearance of Halley’s comet. Pon- 
técoulant has gone through this labour several times, 
and fixes the 3lst of October, 1835, for the day of its 
nearest transit through the point of the perihelion, 
(Théorie Analytic du Systeme du Monde, tom. ii, 147,) 
but afterwards (p. 500 of the same volume of his work) 
the 2d of November, and finally, in the “ Connaisance 
des Teme,” for 1833, (p. 112, the 7th of November. Da- 
moiseuu, on the other hand, in the * Conaissance des 
Tems,” for 1832, (p. 33,) fixes the 4th of November as 
the cay. ‘The differences are small; they arise chiefly 
from the difficulty of taking into the strictest account 
the earth’s power of attraction on the comet approach- 
ing it within twenty-four millions of miles; on which 
subject, Pontécoulant, in the passago already quoted, 
remarks “que cette détermination est forte delicate, et 
que l’on duit s’uttendre a plusieurs jours d’incertitude.” 
We have thought it right to insist with such emphasis 
on this eircumstance that, in case the comet should not 
appear punctually at the specified time, our readera 
may of themselves be able to account for the deviation, 
aud not conceive a distrust of the most sublime of sci- 
ences, astronumy. 

“In August, 1835, the comet will advance towards 
us from about 230 to 130 millions of miles, and during 
the latter half of that month it will rise about midnight 
in the nurtheast, and be visible till the dawn of morning 
in the eastern quarter of the heavens. 

“In September, it will proceed with augmented velo. 
city towards the well-known constellation, the Great 
Bear. Its apparent magnitude will increase considera- 
bly, in proportion es it approaches nearer to us; and to- 
ward the end of the month, it will be about 28 millions 
of miles distant from us. It will rise earlier every 
evening, and more northwardly; and, towards the end 
of the month, it will be so near to the north pole that it 
will cease to set, and of course be visible the whole 
night, in the vicinity of the Great Bear. 

“ During the first days of October, the comet will ap- 
proach nearest to us in its present revolution ; it will 
then be no more than 23 millions of miles distant from 
us. If the weather should be favourable, its appearance 
will then be most brilliant ; it will still be in the north- 
ern heavens, but at no great height above the horizon, 
and of course it will not set.. It will then recede ra- 
pidly to the south, and towards the conclusion of the 
month it will be visible only in the southwest, where 
it will set earlier every succeeding evening. 

“In the month of November, at the beginning of 
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which the comet, as we liave already mentioned, ap-| million miles distant from the earth, and it will then 
proaches nearest to the sun, it will cease to be visible,|enter the fore-foot of the Great Bear, in which it will 
being concealed from our view by the sun’s rays. cease to set, so that about this time it will have attain- 
“In the last days of December, however, about six in} ed its highest degree of brilliancy, and its greatest ap- 
the morning, it will again be discernible in the eastern | pagent magnitude. Ou the 6th of October, its distance 
horizon. Its distance from us then will be nearly 190| from the earth will be only ubout 164 millions of miles, 
millions of miles, being the nearest point to which it approaches. Its 
“In January, 1836, it will again approach us and be} magnificent tail will now extend from the hair of Bere. 
visible, after three in the morning, in the southern sky.| nice to the principal stars in the constellation of the 
It will rise earlier and earlier, and, in February, soon| Great Bear. ‘The head of the comet will set about nine 
after midnight. In March, it will again be visible all/in the evening, whilst the inner visible tail will be visi- 
night in the southern heavens; it will then rapidly re-| ble the whole night in the northern heavens, till the 
cede from us, and in April we shall lose sight of it | head re-appears in the morning red. From this period 
entirely. lit will continue to approach perceptibly nearer to the 
“Its nearest approach to the earth, therefore, as it| sun, setting earlier in the evening, and at the same 
takes place in October, will precede the transit through| time receding from the earth. 
the point of the perihelion, which, as we have seen, will) “*On the 17th of November, the comet will be in 
not occur till the beginning of November—a circum-) its perihelion, consequently it will be no longer visible 
stance that is to be regretted, because it is not till after) to us, either during the rest of that month, or in De- 
the latter, that comets assume their most brilliant ap-| cember. 
pearance, and thet phenomenon therefore, will not be| “In the beginning of January, 1836, it will issue 
coincident with its greatest proximity to us. Had these! from the sun’s ra 8, again become visible, and be 190 
two circumstances occurred together—that is to say, millions of miles distant from the earth, as it was at the 
had the comet, after acquiring its greatest brilliancy,!end of August. Meanwhile it will approach the earth 
approached us within 23 millions of miles, as it will do!a second time, and remain visible to us during the 
in October, we should probably have enjoyed a more | month of February. 
magnificent spectacle than will now be presented. In| On the first of March, it will be about 120 millions 





December, on the other hand, when the comet, after’ 
acquiring its greatest brilliancy, will again become 
visible, it will unluckily be 190 millions of miles dis- 
tant from us, as we have alrcady observed. 

“ Dr.’ Fischer, (the author of the third work,) next 
presents us with the substance of all the recorded | 
observations of this comet since the -year 1005, and a 


of miles distant, and will be visible to us in the morn- 
ing, in the constellations of Corvus and Crater. ‘Thence 
it will continue to recede more and more from the earth 
and the sun, attain its greatest distance from the latter 
in 1873, and again arrive at its perihelion in 1912.” 


—— 


statement of the weather which attended each of its) WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
appearances—an interesting unalysis, the results of| fh i 

which wo shall subjoin as briefly as possible. In 1005,) The following liat showing the amount of the 
er appearance of this _— ar re agreat literary labours of Sir Walter Scott, forms a 
amine; in 1080, by an earthquake ; in 1155, by a cold suitable supplement to the life published in the 


winter and failure of crops ; in 1230, by rains and in-| Lil F Ve i ‘ “ 
undations (part of Friesland was overwhelmed, with | '4!)Tary- We insert it here as a document for 


100,000 inhabitants) ; in 1304, by great drought, and in-.! reference which many will be glad to pre- 
tense cold in the following winter, suceceded by a pes-| serve. 

tilence ; in 1380, by a still more destructive contagion ; ‘ me 
in 1456, by wet weather, inundations, and earthquakes; | , . , Pall 

again, in 1531, by great floods; in 1607, by extreme WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Barr. 
drought, followed by a most severe winter; in 1682, by | . 

floods and earthquakes ; in 1759, by some wet, ‘eal POEMS. 








slight earthquakes. Hence it appears, that this comet | Publixied in Vole. 
has bronght with it sometimes heat and drought, at| 1802-3 The Minstrelsy of the Scotish Border 3 
others wet and cold, but the latter oftener than the for-' 1804 Sic Tristrom, ~ . . : fe: 1 
mer: if, however, these meteorological phenomena were| 1805 The Lay of the Last Minstrel Reh 
not wholly independent of its appearance. 1808 Marmion, ; ; ; - a 

“The author concludes with some particulars re-| 1809 The Lady of the Lake, . ; 1 
specting its next appearance, which differ, more espe-| 18)} Don Roderick, a io 
cially in regard to distances, fron: those given in the| 1813 Rokeby, ; ae 
preceding part of this article. His report of its course} 1814 The Lord of the Isles, ¥ a 
and motions is as follows :— | 1814 The Bridal of Trierman, ‘ a 

“*Towards the end of August, 1535, the comet will} 1816 Harold the Dauntless, ; 7 
make its first appearance in the eastern quarter of the| 1899 The Dramas, and other Poems . 2 
heavens, in tho sign Taurus. Its light will then be , ‘< 
very faint, partly on account of the length of the days, 14 
and partly on account of its distance at this time from NOVELS. 
the earth, amounting to 190 millions of miles. 

“* As the motion of the comet will be at first directed} 1814 Waverley, : Se 
towards the earth, its position in the heavens will not be; 1815 Guy Mannering, 5 
much changed till the middle of September, though its} 1816 The Antiquary, . ° ‘ oe. 
light will rapidly increase in intensity. On the 13th} 1816 The Black Dwarf. Old Mortality, 4 
of September, its distance from the earth will be 95| 1818 Rob Roy, , p 3 >. 
millions of miles; from this time its magnificent tail} 1818 The Heart of Mid-Lothian, 5 . 4 
will increase in magnitude and brilliancy; the comet}| 1819 The Bride of Lammermoor. The Le- 
will rise gradually earlier; and its motion will appear gend of Montrose, : q . 4 
to be more and more rapid. In the latter half of Sep-} 1820 lvanhwe, . ‘ . / — 
tember it will enter the sign Gemini. 1820 The Monastery, ; ; ‘ihe 

“* On the first of October, the comet will be only 27} 1820 The Abbot, ° ; : » 
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Published in Vols. 
1821 Kenilworth, Poy 
1822 The Pirate, ° : ee 
1822 The Fortunes of Nigel, . oa 
1823 Peveril of the Peak, : ‘ Pane 
1823 Quentin Durward, ’ ‘ . 3 
1824 St. Ronan’s Well, ; ° « 8 
1824 Redgauntlet, . 3 
1825 Tales of the Crusaders, ain 
1826 Woodstock, . ‘ 
1827 Chronicles of the Canongate, - 2 
1828 Fair Maid of Perth, - 8 
1829 Anne of Geirstein, . F - 3 
1831 Count Robert of Paris. Castle Dan- 

gerous, > . ‘ = i 
My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror. The Ta- 
pestried Chamber. The Laird’s 
Jock. In Keepsake for 1828. 
75 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
1808 Life of Dryden, 1 
1814 Border Antiquities, , 2 
1814 Life of Swift, . . +s 
1815 Paul’s Letters, ‘ . “oe 
1819 Provincial Antiquities, a 
1827 Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, - 9 
1828 Discourses, ’ ; — 
1828-31 Tales of a Grandfather, . A « 
1830 History of Scotland, : o's 
1830 Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, 1 
Lives of the Novelists, &c. Contribu- 
tions to Periodicals, &c.* , . 10 
42 


The result of the above enumeration, therefore, gives 
a return of 131 volumes of original writing from the pen 
of Sir Walter Scott, exclusive of his immense range of 
correspondence, notes, and prefaces to the late edition of 
his novels, &c. In the uniform edition of the works, 
now in the course of publication, the whole will form a 
series of eighty-four volumes, as follows :— 


Poems, 12 
Novels, . A 48 
Miscellaneous works, 24 


In all, P 3 , . 84 
This, however, does not include the whole of the original 
writings. From the * miscellaneous,” will be excluded 
the “ History of Scotland,” “ Letters on Demonology,” 
“ Provincial and Border Antiquities,” contributions to 
the “ Edinburgh Annual Register,” &c., &c., the copy- 
rights of which compositions are in the hands of various 
parties. Were these included in the present series, we 
believe the whole would fall little, if at all short, of one 
hundred volumes. 


—>— 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


A correspondent, who says he has not had 
access to the printed reports of the proceedings 
of the British Association, requests us to state 
the objects which are most cherished by the 
members. This we are happily enabled to do by 
quoting a portion of a very interesting speech 
made by Professor Hamilton at the late meet- 
ing in Dublin:— 


“ First, then,” said the professor, “the object of the 
Association is contained in its title; it is the advance. 
ment of science. Our object is not literature, though 
we have many literary associates, and though we hail 
and love as brethren those who are engaged in expressly 
literary pursuits, and who are either themselves the 
living ornaments of our land’s language, or else make 
known to us the nae treasures of other languages, 
and lands, and times. Our object is not religion in any 
special sense, though respect for religious things and 
religious men has always marked these meetings, and 
though we are all bound together by that great tie of 
brotherhood, which unites the whole human family as 
children of one Father, who is in heaven ;—still less is 
our object politics, though we are not mere citizens of 
the world, but are essentially a British Association of 
fellow subjects and of fellow countrymen, who give 


* The original extent of these it is impossible, from 
their scattered condition, through the Reviews and En- 
eyclopedias, &c., to state definitely; but the present 
estimate cannot be reckoned an exaggerated one, 





.| however, glad and cordial welcome to those our visiters 


who come to us from foreign countries, and thankfully 
accept their aid to accomplish our common pur 
that common purpose, that object for which English. 
men, and Scotsmen, and Irishmen, have banded them- 
selves together in this colossal Association, to which the 
eyes of the whole world have not disdained to turn, and 
to sce which, and to raise it higher still, illustrious men 
from foreign lands have come, is Science: the accelera- 
tion of scientific discoveries, and the diffusion of scientific 
influences. And if it be enquired, how is this aim to be 
accomplished, and through what means, and by what 
instruments and process, we as a body hope to forward 
science, the answer briefly is, that this great thing is to 
be done by us through the agency of the social spirit, 
and through the means, and instruments, and process 
which are contained in the operation of that spirit. We 
meet, we speak, we feel together now, that we may after- 
wards the better think, and act, and feel alone. The 
excitement with which this air is filled, will not pass at 
once away ; the influences that are now amongst us, will 
not (we trust) be transient, but abiding ; those influences 
will be with us long; let us hope that they will animate 
us still, when this brilliant week is over; they will go 
with us to our separate abodes, will attend us on our 
separate journeys; and whether the mathematician’s 
study, or the astronomer’s observatory, or the chemist’s 
laboratory, or some rich distant meadow unexplored as 
yet by botanist, or sume untrodden mountain top, or any 


of the other haunts and homes and oracular places of 


science, be our allotted place of labour till we meet to- 
gether again, I am persuaded that those influences will 
operate upon us all, that we shall all remember this our 
present meeting, and look forward with joyful expecta- 
tion tv our next reassembling, and by the recollection, 
and by the hope, be stimulated and supported. 

” a * a * * 


“It differs in its magnitude and: universality from all 
lesser and more local societies. So evidently true is 
this, that you might justly blame me, if I were to 
occupy your time by attempting any formal proof of it. 
What other societies do upon a stall scale, this does 
upon a large ; what others do for London, or Edinburgh, 
or Dublin, this does for the whole triple realm of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; its gigantic arms stretch 
even to America and India, insomuch that it is com- 
mensurate with the magnitude and the majesty of the 
British empire, on which the sun never sets; and that 
we hail with pleasure, but without surprise, the enrol- 
ment of him among our members, who represents the 
sovereign here, and is to us the visible image of the 
heud of that vast empire; and the joy with which we 
welcome to our assemblies and to our hospitality, those 
eminent strangers who have come to us from foreign 
lands, rises almost above the sphere of private friend- 
ship, and partakes of the dignity of a compact between 
all the nations of the eurth. Forgive me that I have 
not yet been able to speak calmly in such a presence, 
and on such a theme. But it is not merely in its magni- 
tude and universality, and consequently higher power 
of stimulating intellect through sympathy, that this 
Association differs from others. It differs also from 
them in its constitution and details; in the migratory 
eharacter of its meetings, which visit, for a week each 
year, place after place in succession, so as to indulge 
and stimulate all without wearying or burdening any ; 
in encouraging oral discussion, throughout its several 
separate sections, as the principal medium of making 
known among its members the opinions, views, and dis- 
coveries of each other; in calling upon eminent men to 
prepare reports upon the existing state of knowledge in 
the principal departments of science; and in publishing 
only abstracts or notices of all those other contributions 
which it has not as a body called for; in short, in at- 
tempting to induce men of scicnce to work more to- 


gether than they do elsewhero, to estublish a system of 


more strict co-operation between the labourers in one 
common field, and thus to effect more fully than other 
societies can do, the combination of intellectual ex- 
ertions.” 
a * . « * = 

“Sir Thomas Brisbane addressed the assembly, and 
commenced by adverting in terms of admiration to the 
excellent arrangements which had been prepared for the 
Association. He then detailed the benefits which the 
Association conferred on the cause of science, and con- 
tinued by saying, that he was now about to resign the 
duties of president into the hands of the highly gifted 
Dr. Lloyd. (Cheers.) Van Cuylen, the geometrician, 
who spent an existence in calculating the relative pro- 
portions of the circle and the square, desired, as the best 
inscription to his memory, that these proportions should 
be engraven upon his tomb; and he (Sir T. Brisbane) 





would wish that the fact of his having been the presi- 
dent of the British Association should be the proud re- 
cord placed over his last resting-place. Ireland was a 
country which had given birth to many illustrious men; 
and the names of Burke, Sheridan, Kirwan, and Ussher, 
were sufficient to shed light over the eras in which the 

flourished. In later days, they had a Robinson, a Hamil- 


ton—(cheers)—and though last not least, the Bishop of 
Cloyne.” 
* * * - = 7~ 

“ Professor Sedgwick addressed the mecting ia an 
animated and effective speech. He observed that the 
Association had now been assembled between four and 
five years, and, being possessed of a migratory charac- 
ter, objections had been started, that the distance be- 
tween the successive places of meeting and the necessity 
of crossing the sea, might operate as a fatal check to 
the success of the undertaking. These anticipations 
proved unfounded, and every meeting but proved the 
increased prosperity of the British Association. The 
professor then adverted to the munificence of Sir John 
Tobin, in bringing over the members in his splendid 
steam-vessel, and begged leave to move the thanks of 
the meeting to that gentleman—(loud cheering.)” 


— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Mr. J. Sartain, of Philadelphia, has issued 
proposals for publishing by subscription, an en- 
graving in Mezzotint, from an original picture 
of the Storming of Fort Erie. It is intended as 
the first of a series on national subjects, of uni- 
form dimensions, should the design meet with 
adequate encouragement. This wecanunot doubt, 
as the talents of the artist are well known and 
appreciated, and the price of each print will be 
extremely low ; they will be thirteen by sixteen 
inches ; price to subscribers $2, payable on de- 
livery. Subscriptions will be received by J. Dob- 
son, No. 108, Chesnut street, and at the Philadel- 
phia Atheneum. 

As an evidence of Mr. Sartain’s talents, we 
have on our table a very handsome mezzotint, 


just completed, of the Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D. 


Professor of Ecclesiastical Histery at Princeton, 
which was painted, engraved, and published, by 
Mr. S. himself. 

We must respectfully protest against the 
literary portraits issued in the Lady’s Book, 
which resemble nothing bhutan. 

Carey & Hart have commenced a Library 
of “ choice literature,’ under the charge of the 
former editor, and on the plan of Greenbank’s 
unsuccessful work. ‘The first numbers eonsist 
of a garbled selection from the admirable life of 
Sir James Mackintosh. ‘There are several cir- 
cumstances which create fears for the success of 
the publication ; the high rate of its postage is 
against it. 

Shakspeare and Scott.—A work has been 
published in London, purporting to draw a pa- 
rallel between the genius of Shakspeare and 
Scott, which contains some pleasing talk on the 
subject, without proving much. The greatest 
admirer of Scott should acknowledge him 
second at least tothe great poet. Akenside has 
justly said, 

“ And still shall Shakspeare’s powerful art, 

O’er every passion, every heart, 
Confirm his awful throne ; 

Tyrants shall bow before his laws ; 

And freedom’s, glory’s, virtue’s cause 
Their dread assertion own.” 


We perceive constantly fulse estimates of the 
relative value of English writers ; such was the 
assertion in a late North American Review, 
which we intended to advert to at tlie time, that 
Washington Irving is the best living prose writer 
in our language ; much as we should be grati- 
fied if it were so, we cannot admit that he is su- 
petior to Southey, who in beauty, grace, accura- 





























She Fourual of Belles Lettres. 





ey and strength of thought, surpasses all his co- 
temporaries. * 
Sir William Jones exhibited a remarkable in- 
stance of application to study ; the following 
lines were written by him in India, on a scrap of 
paper, says Lord Teignmouth, but at what pe- 
riod is not known, nor is it of any consequence. 
Sir Edward Coke says— 
Six hoars to sleep, in law’s grave study six, 
Four spent in prayer—the rest on nature fix. 
Rather, 
Six hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven.” 


Carey on Wages.—We are indebted to a 
friend for an Essay on Wages, by Henry C. 
Carey ; the book is ostentatiously printed on su- 
perfine paper in the highest style of the art, and 
we do not doubt the propriety of calling it a capi- 
tal work, for, if we have ad iniiad it nightly to 
our pillow, we have thrice fallen to sleep over it ; 
and for that, we thank the author, who has com- 
piled and fathered a production admirably calcu- 
lated to give away, and to furnish employment to 
the pens of the erudite, who take such sincere sa- 
tisfuction in writing what every body eschews. 
It is not long since we met with a statement in 
a gazette, respecting the rates of wages of the 
girls who fold the sheets of books, and it was 
made apparent to us, that some of these (very 
possibly engaged in folding this very work) 
were not paid sufficient wages to support life ; 
we know not whether the book was written to 
support this system, or the British corn trade, 
for our sleepy fit always comes on when we at- 
tempt to wade through dry and cobbled books. 
From the notices taken of this work by personal 
friends, the writer might think it was excellent, 
did he not understand all that too well to be de- 
ceived in his own case : 

“ Gibbs says his poems a sensation wake :-— 
But Gibbs, perhaps, is under a mistake.” 

We regret to part with a specific which is so 
often needed in our office, where ‘ wakeful 
fancy cheats the midnight hour,” and in handing 
our borrowed copy to the owner, we shall pencil 
in it:— 

“ You ask me if I think your ‘ wages’ good ; 
If [ could praise your * wages,’ C.—I would.” 

Where the work is sold is more than we can 
say, for we doubt whether it will sell at all; 
whether it be published or not, at this present 
writing remains a problem ; this reminds us of an 
epigram concerning Jones. 

* Jones eats his lettuces undressed ; 


Do you ask the reason ? *tis confessed,-— 
That is the way Jones likes them best,” 


for if unpublished, nobody can say it would 


not sell ! 

American Works.—It is not often that we 
have space to copy an article from a newspaper, 
but the annexed we believe to be so true, barring 
some of its laudations of James, &c., that we 
are induced to give it a place. 


From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 


Miriam Coffin—As another proof of the gross absur- 
dity of the constantly repeated assertions that Ameri- 
can talent is undervalued in comparison with an inferior 
degree of European genius—that American works, how- 
ever excellent, cann_t be appreciated, or sold to any ex- 
tent on this side of the Atlantic, without having re- 
ceived a laudatory endorsemet from the other si le—as 
another proof of the falsity of these assertions, we have 
befure us a second edition of Miriam Coffin, a clever 
novel on a native subject, which we have long ago no- 
ticed, more in detail than we are now able to do. Were 
this the only instance of the kind, it would be unworthy 





of notice, further than as a higher testimony to the me- 
rits of the work in question, than it perhaps can now 
be considered, when shared with it by many other 
American books of equal, and some of superior interest 
and power. But we shall consider it a little further ;— 
the fact is, at this moment, that despite all the de- 
clamation, and pseudo-patriotism of dailies, weeklies, 
and mouthlies, against the Anti-American taste of our 
reading public—that there are more American, than 
European, authors now writing, whose works go into 
second editions in this country. And this statement 
can be easily proved; for we shall find, on a very brief 
enquiry, that the English writers, whose books have a 
wide circulation—so wide as to run into numerous suc- 
cessive editions, or as to render it worth while to have 
them permanently stereotyped—are only those who are 
really excellent. James—Bulwer— Edgeworth !—We 
are actually at a loss to name the fourth ; for of all the 
hundreds of fashionable novels, which are sent forth 
here, we confess ad usque ad nauseam, none meet with 
more than the most moderate success; while numbers 
of authors, who enjoy high repute, and ihe profits de- 
rived frum a decided popularity in England, are little 
known and slightly appreciated in America, We might 
instance Horace Smith—Theodore Hook—the younger 
Grattan,and Power—whose Lost Heir and King’s Secret 
are decidedly superior—as are also the novels of all the 
above mentioned writers, to any, save one or two of our 
best and brightest annual emanations. ‘These gentlemen 
write a book, or perhaps two, yearly, which are publish- 
ed here, it is true, and read with pleasure, and are suld 
to the tune of perhaps 700 or 1000 copies, while we 
have of native authors—not to mention the established 
and acknowledged great, whose fame is not of America, 
but of the world; we have Sedgewick, Simms, Bird, 
Kennedy, Hoffman, Sigourney, and a host of others, 
whose names escape us, or are perhaps unknown, as in 
the present instance, although their works may be 
familiar. Of whatsoever these authors have written late- 
ly, editions have been printed of two or perhaps three 
thousand, which have, in the space of five or six months, 
been so completely exhausted, that new issues of an 
equal amount of copies have become requisite. This 
surely must be sufficient proof of the injustice done to 
our national taste, and national criticism, by those who, 
perhaps, feeling themselves aggrieved, as not “ unwhipt 
of justice,” eudeavour to raise a clamour of patriotism 
aguinst all hands, because forsooth their own poor scrib- 
blings ray have been more justly than mercifully 
handled. , 


A new annual called The Magnolia, has ap- 
appeared in New York : it is said to eclipse all 
of American growth. This it might easily do; 
the Gift, published here, is flimsy enough: the 
Token is better in its literary contents. 

Mr. N. P. Willis gets many severe lashings 
for his egotism and absurd nonsense about Lady 
Blessington, who, if the truth must be spoken, 
should be among the unmentionables. Mr. 
Brooks’s letters from England are in much bet- 
ter taste. ‘The Mirror is rather losing ground, 
if, indeed, it was ever entitled to the station it 
assumed, which we always doubted. 

Drake’s poems, we are glad to see, are to be 
published in New York, in a handsome style. 

The North American Review bas passed into 
the hands of Professor Palfrey, who will not 
find the duty of reading manuscripts as easy as 
riding an ambling nag. A large part of the 
October number of the Review has been de- 
stroyed by fire in Buston on the eve of delivery. 

Young Gentleman's Library.—Crissy, Wal- 
die, & Co., have published a neat 12mo volume, 
entitled * The Young Gentleman’s Library,” 
consisting of a very valuable collection of useful 
information on a variety of important every-day 
topics. It will probably be much sought after. 

The same publishers will issue immediately 
the interesting biography of Sir Walter Scott, by 
George Allen, which appeared in this Library 
lately. The engraving of Abbottsford for our 
subscribers, is nearly ready f@r delivery ; it will 
Le forwarded in an early number. 

M. de Lamartine.—The following letter from 


the Viscount de Marcellus to Monsieur de La- 
martine, forms a suitable appendix to the vo- 
\lumes ; we have preferred inserting it here, to 
occupying space in the “ Library;” thereby an- 
swering every purpose to the reader. 


Letter from the Viscount de Marcellus to Monsieur de 
Lamartine. 


Of your travels in the East, my dear Lamartine, I 
have as yet read only the extracts inserted in the vari- 
ous journals; yet I cannot resist my desire to tell you 
how much [ am indebted to you for a renewal of by- 
gone enjoyments, You have given new life to my re- 
ceding impressions; | have been restored by you, if 
there be not too much pride in the idea, to those grand 
and powerful emotions which agitated me twelve years 
ago on viewing the same scenes. At that time I de. 
voted myself entirely to the contemplation of their 
majestic beauties ; tle desert, Lebanon, appeared to me 
under that sublime colouring which your pencil has 
revived ; I have seen the same ruins; I have climbed 
the same mountains; the same dust has cleaved to the 
sandals of my pilgrimage; and I cannot be mistaken in 
believing, that this fraternity of travels and reflections 
must add a new bond to our friendship. 

You have mentioned Lady Hester Stanhope, and 
since I first met with it, I have repeatedly read and re- 
read your affecting episode; I have meditated upon it, as 
upon a page of my own recollections, imprinted in cha- 
racters of fire; you have transported me once again to 
the feet.of that lady, whose portrait I have not dared to 
delineate, and upon whom you have yourself hesitated 
to pass judgment. My impressions at that time, I ac- 
knowledge, were almost all in her favour, whether be- 
cause in my youth I felt a more lively sympathy in this 
mode of lite, differing so entirely from all others, or be- 
cause I could see nothing in the desert that was not 
grand and novel. I also embodied these impressions in 
a faithful narrative ; but this simple and unvarnished 
recital withered as a leaf’ before the wind, and perished 
in that gulf of records which has swallowed up so many 
of the political sketches that you and I have attempted. 

When Louis the Eighteenth was informed of my 
visit to Lady Hester, he wished to be made acquainted 
with the particulars of it, and desired to converse with 
me upon the subject. It is to Lady Stanhope that I am 
indebted for the interest with which some of my adven- 
tures in the East were received and made known in the 
world :—thus, the relation of my promenades tu Hormer’s 
school with the young daughters of Scio, in the latter 
days of their life and of their liberty; the details of the 
discovery, the acquisition, and the carrying away of the 
Venus of Milo, that chef-d’euvre of ancient sculpture, 
for which my country, with some pride I say it, is in. 
debted to my cares,—and some other episodes upon my 
travels,—obtained a share of public favour at the time, 
under the shelter of the name of mine hostess of Leba- 
non ; and if I did not attempt to make the public parti- 
cipators in my admiration of her, it was because my 
travels were connected with a political mission. You, 
I am sure, will commend me, if, faithful to the dutius of 
our common Calling, I considered that it imposed upon 
mé a rigorous silence. Detached since that time from 
this calling, the study of my life, by commotions which 
have destroyed so many and important interests, I have 
still thought myself bound by its laws, even when I did 
not hesitate to retire from it, and my silence has ac- 
cordingly survived my functions, 

Relating more ably than myself all that apart from 
politics 1 could have said, you have, at the present mo- 
ment, awakened my recollections; and you alone shall 
jadge whether some traits which I have preserved, are 
worthy of being added to your glowing pictures. 

Lady Hester Stanhope, then more connected with 
Europe and its political existence, had not, at the time 
I had the honour of seeing her, forgotten the world— 
but she certainly despised it. She had not yet learned 
of the Syrian philosophers, the art of attributing the 


and of the heavens; she still referred them to a higher 
source. Disgusted with the religions of Europe, al- 
though but imperfectly acquainted with them,—reject- 
ing the numerous sects of the desert, whose mysteries 
she had solved, she had created a deism of her own, and 
preserved nothirg of tho Christian religion, but the 
practice of benevolence and the doctrine of charity. 
The niece of Pitt had, from her youth, deeply inte. 
rested herself in the discussions of the British parlia- 
ment. Subsequently, during her travels, she had 


studied and elucidated the views of the European 
cabinets; whence arose the severity with which, in 
our conversation, she passed judgment upon the men 
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who, for the last thirty years, had ruled the world. Of 
these men, many have fallen from their high estate ; 
some still reign: but the greater number have yielded 
to time. Lady Stanhope’s decisions stamped them all 
alike, stigmatised all with one epithet ;—and almost all 
have verified her startling predictions, The colouring 
of her portraits, her disclosures, her antipathies—inhe- 
rited, she says, from her uncle,—I should nct be justi- 
fied in revealing ; but of her distaste for Europe I may 
be allowed to speak. 

“Shall you ever revisit England?” JT asked her.— 
“No, never,” she energetically replied. ‘“ Your Eu- 
rope! It is so insipid. Leave me my desert. What 
should 1 return to Europe for? ‘To behold nations 
worthy of their fetters, and monarchs unworthy of their 
thrones ! Very shortly your worn-out continent will be 
shaken to its base. You have seen Athens; you are 
going to see Tyre. Mark the remains of these noble 
republics, protectresses of the arts ; of these monarchies, 
queens of commerce and the ocean! So will it be with 
Europe. She is going rapidly to decay. Her kings are 
no longer worthy of their descent; they fall, either by 
death, or by means of their misrale, and degencrate in 
their successors. Her aristocracy, nearly exterminated, 
is superseded by a pitiful and ephemera! commonalty, 
without life or vigour. The people, and those of the 
labouring class, alone, still preserve a character and 
some virtuc. You may tremble should they ever learn 
their strength. No; your Europe sickens me! I turn 
a deaf ear to all the reports which reach me from thence, 
and which quickly die away in this isolated region, Let 
us talk no more about Europe—I have done with her.” 

And then, in lengthened narrations, Lady Stanhope 
would unfold the wonders of the desert. She related to 
me the history of her wanderings and her sovereignty ; 
the assistance and protection she had promised to all 
travellers, and especially to the French, from regard to 
the memory of Napoleon the death of Colonel Boutin, 
whose throat was cut by the Ansarians, in the lowest 
chain of Lebanon; the signal vengeance which she ex- 
acted for that death; the poison offered under a tent in 
the plain of Messirib to another more celebrated travel- 
ler, who concealed himself in.the Eust under the Mus- 
sulman name of Ali Bey, and in Europe under the Span- 
ish one of Batidia. She told me ot her visits to the 
prophets of the mountain, her journeys to Palmyra. 

*“f one day left Damascus,” said she, “ to revisit 
Balbeck and its ruins. My friend the pacha had placed 
me under the escort of Sheik Nasel, the chief of fifty 
Arabs. My suite followed at the distance of a day’s 
journey. We traveled sometimes by night, sometimes 
by day. At the third sunrise after my departure, a 
messenger, mounted on a dromedary, hastened towards 
our caravan. He spoke to Sheik Nasel a few words 
which disturbed him and caused him to turn pale. 
* What is the matter?’ said I to him. ‘* Nothing,’ he 
replied,—and we continued our route. Very shortly 
a second dromedary ajroached, and the pensiveness of 
Nase! increased. I insisted upon knowing the cause :— 
* Well Cid— my lady, since I must tell you, my father, 
one of whose women I have carried off, is in pursuit of 
me with a truop three times as numerous as mine, and 
is on the point of overtaking us. I know he secks my 
life, for such offences demand the revenge of blood. But 
you have been confided to my care, and I will perish 
rather than abandon you.’ ‘ Depart, fly,’ I exclaimed ; 
*] had much rather remain alone in the desert than see 
you murdered by your father. I will wait for him, and 
would willingly attempt your reconciliation, At any 
rate, Bulbeck cannot be far off, and tie sun will be my 
guide.’ I dismissed him with these words; and he 
shot off, and presently disappeared with his fifty Arabs. 
1 had been alone abvut an hour, with no other society 
than my mare, no other guard than my poniard, when 
a cloud of dust arose on the horizon. The horsemen 
approached at full gallop, and in a fow minutes Nasel 
was by my side. * Honour to you, Cid—iny.Lady " he 
exclaimed ; ‘ it is a warrior’s heart you carry; all that 
I have said to you was but to prove your courage. Come, 
my father waits for you.’ 1 followed him. I was re- 
ceived under his tent with all the pomp of the desert. 
Gazelles and young camels furnished our entertain- 
ment; and their poets celebrated the exploits of past 
times. I made an alliance with this tribe, which from 
that day loves and respects me.” 

Tanks, my dear Lamartine, thanks for these recol- 
lections of my former travels. 1 give myself up to the 
charm I find in them, and 1 no more know how to 
cease speaking of them than the story tellers of the 
Khans of Ptolemais, when reciting the great deeds of] 
Autar. 

I am thinking, as 1 write, of that sun which disap. 





peared behind the mountains of Cypras, and cast its last 





tints on the peaks of Anti-Lebanon; I am thinking of| 


that deep blue sea, the waves of which, expiring with- 
out foam, scarcely touched the beach of Sidon. You, 
better than any one, can understand how strongly the 
imagination and the memory are arrested, how forcibly 
the heart beats, when in such an amphitheatre, an 
English woman, whom the Arabs, forgetting her sex, 
have named Lord, veiled under the costume of a Be- 
douin, lets fall such words amidst the silence of the 
desert. 

Adieu! I quit you to read your interesting pages 
again, and again to renew my remembrances, If ever 
you send your work to Lady Stanhope, pronounce to 
her once more the name of a man who cherishes her 
memory, and is proud of being at once one of those few 
travellers who have sought her on the mountains of her 
adoption, and one of those numerous friends who have 
admired you in your native va!ley, so contiguous to my 
retreat. 

Lx Vicomrr pe Marce.uvs. 

12 April, 1835. 

Forster’s Copy Books.—Nuwmber one of For- 
ster’s Elementary Copy Books, from the press 
of Messrs. Perkins, Philadelphia, is, we think, 
the best now in the market, and exceedingly 
well calculated to advance the pupil ; the cover 
is well filled with just remarks, free from all 
quackery ; we invite teachers and others to ob- 
tain copies and judge for themselves. Other 
numbers are to follow. 

Japhet.—We hope to have the September 
chapter of Japhet in time for our next publica- 
tion ; also the continuation of the Diary of a 
Biasé, for the coming Port Folio. 

Cheapness.—We shal! deliver Lamuartine’s 
work to the remotest United States post office, 
postage paid, for less than half the price at 
which the Philadelphia book edition can be 
aflorded on the publisher’s counter. 


A schoolmaster in Ohio, of the name of Francis Glass, 
has published a life of Washington in Latin, for the use 
of schools. It is said to be elegantly written, and to 
discover great classical attainments in the author. 


—— 
Halley’s Comet.—Mr. Elias Loomis, of Yale College, 
has published, in the New Haven Herald, a corrected 
Ephemeris of thiscomet—that in the American Almanac 
being computed on the supposition that the wondrous 
visiter would pass its perihelion by the 7th November, 
whereas, according to present observations, it will not 
do so till about the 17th November. Its nearest approach 
to the Earth will be, according to this Ephemeris, from 
the 12th to the 14th inst., when it will be only distant 
from us about eighteen millions of miles! 


oe - . 
New American Publications. 

The Magnolia, for 1836, edited by Henry W. Herbert. 
New York: Monson Bancroft. 

The Token and Atlantic Souvenir. 
Bowen. 

Old Maids; their varieties, characters, and conditions. 
New York: C. Shepard. 

The Picturesque Beauties of the Hudson River and its 
Vicinity : illustrated by a series of views from original 
drawings, engraved on steel by distinguished artists, 
with historical and descriptive illustrations by Samuel 
L. Knapp.—Part I. New York: J. Disturnell. 

The Young Gentleman’s Library; a repository of 
useful and entertaining knowledge. 1 vol. ]}2mo. Phila- 
delphia: Crissy, Waldie & Co. 

Principles of Free Trade, illustrated in a sories of 
short and familiar Essays, by Condy Reguet, Member 
of the American Philosophical Society, &c., &c., in ] 
vol. 8vo. Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

The Spirit of Humanity, and Essence of Morality. 
1 vol. 12mo. Albany: O. Steele. 

Legends of the North of Spain ; being Part 3, of the 
Crayon Miscellany, by the author of the Sketch Book. 
12mo. Philadelphia : Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 


eentinpite 
REMOVAL. 

The office of the Select Circulating Library, 
Museum, and Port Folio, has been removed to 
the new buildings in Seventh Street, two doors 
south of Chesnut. 


Boston : Chas. 
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